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7 THE REMARKABLE STORY. OF A 
DYING SUNDAY SCHOOL WHICH MORE 
THAN: QUADRUPLED 


By..T.. J. Grosser, Director of Parish 
Education, Cross Lutheran Church 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


In early 1960 Cross Lutheran Sunday School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., had an average Sunday attendance of 
80 pupils. One year later this inner-city church school 
was averaging 350 a Sunday and registering about 
ten new pupils each Sunday. What accounts for this 
phenomenal growth? The director of parish educa- 
tion of this congregation tells us. in this inspiring 


relate ts 
















































In 1960 we.undertook what 
we considered an honest, though unscien- 
tific, look at our Sunday school. Located in a changing 
downtown neighborhood, Cross Lutheran Church had 
transferred over 600 of its members to outlying subur- 
ban congregations in the three previous ‘years. As 
a result 1960 found our Sunday school only one third 
the size it had been in 1952 and getting smaller. There 
were 25,000 people living in the square mile sur- 
rounding the church, but our Sunday school was serv- 
ing only 80 children! 

The eight teachers got together several times to 
see what could be done. They freely expressed their 
pent-up feelings of neglect. They felt, they said, like 
unpaid babysitters, appreciated while working but soon 
forgotten. With one voice the teachers agreed that the 

I first step in improving the Sunday school was to im- 
prove the image of the Sunday school teacher in the 
mind of the congregation. 

Other suggestions followed when the. teachers be- 
came convinced that someone was sincerely interested 
in improving the Sunday school; “Challenging teachers’ 
meetings would answer the problem: of lax teachers.” 
“Couldn’t the pastors come down once in a while? 
The teachers and the children would love it.” “Visita- 
tions to delinquents would keep the pupils faithful.” 
“What about tables for the younger children?” “Open- 
ing devotions by the older children. would cultivate 
them for teaching.” “Our classes are interrupted far 
too often.” “What about publicizing our Sunday 
school?” 

We soon realized that nearly every area of our 
Sunday school had to be improved or drastically 
changed. The only thing left uncriticized was our les- 
son material. 

We attacked our problems one by one. We allevi- 
ated the need for better facilities for the various age 
groups by switching a few things around. The upper 
departments are now in classrooms while the lower 
departments use the auditoriums and hallways with 
small groupings around tables. This switch put our 
existing facilities to best use and cost nothing to carry 
out. We are presently planning to buy additional 
tables and chairs for the primary department as well 
as bulletin boards for each elass. 

By adopting a card system for attend- 
ance records we were able to 





cut down the class interrup- 
tions to one a Sunday. Children 
in the lower departments now leave 
their leaflet folders in the Sunday 
school office upon arrival. The weekly 
lessons. are. placed into these folders, which 
are distributed immediately after the open- 
ing devotions, 

One of the biggest tasks was to fill a number 
of new positions we had suddenly created. We 
needed four departtnent ‘superintendents, ten office 
workers, helpers, and, of course, additional teachers. 
This, the skeptics might insist, is the wrench that 
clogs “gearing for growth.” But is it really? -We at 
Cross are convinced ‘that the Lord provides workers 
and that increasing the number of workers improves 
a Sunday school. Needed to obtain these extra workers 
is a firm determination to get them and trust that 
“with God all things are possible.” 


Selling the Congregation 

Before we began recruiting more teachers we 
considered seriously the initial complaint. To the 
question, “How does the congregation regard 
the Sunday school?” we had to answer, “As 
a stepchild.” The value of the Sunday school 
and the importance of teaching in it needed 
selling to the congregation. 

We Started with the church council. 
The council members were sympathetic 
and- readily gave us the go-ahead 
to buy the needed materials 



















































to implement an improved 
program. When the new budget 
was drawn, the Sunday school’s 
allotment was increased by 1,000 per 

cent, from $200 to $2,000. 
Through the Sunday bulletins and 
our “Messenger,” our church paper; the 
Lord blessed us almost immediately. ~ By 
June 1960 our staff had grown from eight to 

43, and we were able to begin the year in Sep- 

tember 1960 with 20 new teachers. Moreover, 

our staff has increased in proportion to the need 
ever since. 

As a'means of briefing the additional personnel 
and of improying the quality of teaching, we set up 
an ongoing program of leadership training. Our teach- 
ers have not only expressed their appreciation but have 
also shown it by their attendance. In 1960 our staff 

meeting attendance averaged 85 per cent, an improve- 
ment over the less than 40 per cent of the year before. 

To keep teachers .and leaders in the church in- 

formed, we began circulating a four-page “Weekly 

Report.” This report contains a personal message 

of inspiration by the general superintendent, lists 
plans and coming events of the Sunday school, 

calls attention to pupils who were absent on 
the previous Sunday. Cross’s teaching staff 
meets one Sunday afternoon a month to 
call on delinquent pupils. To test the 
effectiveness of these visits the re- 

sults were checked in-February, 

a cold month in Milwaukee. 






On the Sunday after the 
visits, 30 delinquent pupils had returned. 
A Sunday School Newspaper 

The biggest publicity effort was a Sunday school 
paper. It helped us, particularly since we needed to 
sell the congregation on the Sunday school’s worth. 
Because we also wanted to distribute this paper to the 
people living within the square mile surrounding the 
church to interest them in our church and Sunday 
school, we dubbed the paper “Invitation.” 

“Invitation” is published in two parts, like a bulle- 
tin with an insert. The insert, called the “Congrega- 
tional Supplement,” is sent only to members of the 
congregation and parents with children in our Sunday 
school.. The main part is directed primarily to the 
unchurched. 

Over 3,000 copies of “Invitation” are published 
each month. Once every month 20 to 30 pupils meet 
on a Saturday morning to distribute nearly 2,500 copies 
of our “Invitation” in the immediate vicinity of our 
church. Without a doubt the newspaper is doing a re- 
markably effective job of introducing us to the neigh- 
borhood and thus has played an important role in our 
growth. 

“Invitation” serves asa foot in the door, but we 
don’t expect it to do the whole job of evangelism for 
us. We follow-up the distribution of the paper with 
personal visitations. “Invitation” has served us well by 
introducing us to the people in our area, so that we 
are not completé strangérs to them when we call. 

The paper’s worth is borne out by the fact that 
at the present time we are serving four times as many 
unchurched children as we did three years ago. In 
1960 we baptized 100 unchurched children in five 
months. 

Of course, publicity is good only if there is a pro- 
gram to publicize. The publicity will bring people once, 
but the program must bring them back. Bad news 
travels faster than good news. So the revitalized Sun- 
day school program and staff played a vital role. It was 
necessary to gear for growth. 

God has blessed our work at Cross. He has geared 
us-and is still gearing us for more growth. “Gearing 
for growth” is an exciting’ thing. It challenges the 
imagination. It inspires the soul. It is much like fer- 
vently praying for something you are convinced God 
will grant you. You expect it, and God grants it. 

A loving God who wants the Gospel preached into 
every corner of the earth answered our prayers 
and fulfilled our expectations. He will do 
the same for you. 


“Invitation” is an im- 
tant cog in this Sunday 
school’s machinery. Pu- 


pils distribute the news- 
paper regularly to 2,500 
in the neighborhood. 





When Cross Sunday Schoo! geared for growth, the children came 
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A monthly Sunday school newspaper 


Cross Sunday School enrolled-an aver- 
helped to open doors in the community, 


age of ten new pupils per Sunday 





One of the first steps in gearing for growth Cross Sunday School 
was the multiplying of workers and classes 


The ‘‘new look’ at Cross recently resulted in the baptism of 100 un- 
churched children in one five-month period 


















Actually, this should not be too surprising, for 
a Sunday school teacher is many things; he is all kinds 
of people wrapped under one skin. At one time or an- 
other — and sometimes at one and the same time — 
a teacher may be a storyteller, a substitute parent, an 
instructor in the art of shoelacing, a detective on the 
trail of the scissors that were here just a minute ago, 
a distributor of hot dogs at the annual church picnic. 

Not the least of the roles you have been called 
to play is that of spiritual counselor. At first this being 
a spiritual counselor may sound forbidding, conjuring 
up visions of book-lined and couch-furnished rooms 
where men and women in clerical collars or white uni- 
forms are busily listening to people pour out their 
problems. Obviously, this is not what I have in mind. 
Rather by the term “spiritual counselor” I mean a per- 
son who is, first of all, growing up spiritually himself 
and who, secondly, because of this growth, is increas- 
ingly equipped to nurture others in the faith. 





A STAFF CONFERENCE RESOURCE ARTICLE 


The Teacher... A Spiritual 


Counselor 


By Frederick Nohl 


As a Sunday school 
teacher, you have no 


doubt been called 
many things. 


If spiritual counseling is basically our helping others 
to grow spiritually, we need to be clear on the ques- 
tion: What are the means by which spiritual growth 
takes place? 

First there is the Bible, more particularly the Gos- 
pel. In and through the pages of Scripture God comes 
to us, revealing to us His love and His will. The Scrip- 
tures, moreover, testify and witness to Jesus Christ, 
the living Word, the Redeemer. And as we come to 
know Jesus Christ, we come to know God Himself. 
For Jesus Christ is the perfect revelation of God, as 
He Himself said when He reminded the disciples that 
“he who has seen Me has seen the Father.” (John 
14:9) 

God also comes to us in the mystery of the sacra- 
ments. In Holy Baptism God reaches out to us, takes 
hold of us, through faith in His Son tears us away from 
sin, Satan, and self, and makes us new members of 
Christ’s body, the church. And within this church God 











continues to come 
to us in the Lord’s 
Supper. Here God 
assures us that we 
are loved and for- 
given, at the same 
time empowering us 
to be ever more fully 
what we want to be, namely, true children of the Father. 

And God speaks the Word through people as well 
as through the printed page. The child, or for that 
matter, the adult, comes to know God and to grow 
in his ability to respond to God as he sees God at 
work in the lives of Christians. As one Christian ex- 
periences the love, the forgiveness, the concern, or the 
encouragement of another — whether it be in the home, 
the classroom, the office, or the playground — he grows 
in his appreciation of the fact that God is love and for- 
giveness and concern and encouragement. 

Thus the Christian should always be edifying, teach- 
ing, and revealing God to others, whether he is speak- 
ing, doing, or thinking. He is always “a letter from 
Christ . . . written not with ink but with the Spirit 
of the living God, not on tablets of stone but on tablets 
of human hearts” (2 Cor. 3:3). And not only is this 
living letter something the Spirit writes, it is also some- 
thing He uses to reach out to others. 


What special factors help the “living letter” of the 
Sunday school teacher serve effectively as a spiritual 
counselor? Here are three: 


The first involves the teacher’s self-image. “Who 
am I?” is a question that every teacher needs to ask 
himself frequently. And the answer, at least for our 
purposes, is simply this: The teacher is a God-ap- 
pointed channel of the Holy Spirit, a means by which 
God makes Himself known to others. As such the 
teacher is a gift of God to the church, whose function 
it is to equip and build up its members. 

A second factor that makes a more effective spir- 
itual counselor is an adequate relationship between 
teacher and learner. A teacher has little chance 

of influencing anyone with whom he has 

not established a friendly relationship and 
in whom he cannot awaken a sense of trust. 
Unfortunately there are no magic form- 
ulas to insure that a class will respond posi- 
tively to its teacher. Nevertheless there are 
certain teacher characteristics that facili- 
tate such responses. 
One of these is sincerity. Like so many 
abstractions, the real nature of sincerity is 
difficult to put into words. But most cer- 
tainly the sincere person is one who has the 
courage to be what he is, with all his faults 
and shortcomings. Most people, children in- 
cluded, are quick to detect insincerity and 
the attempt to act differently than one really 
is. And once detected, this sham remains a 
barrier between the persons involved, a barrier 
that throws needless hurdles into the path of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Another teacher characteristic that facilitates 
proper relationships is the ability to love. A Christian 
teacher loves because God loved (1 John 4:19). In its 
pure form this love is not selfish, sentimental, and 
superficial. It is rather a deep “inner force which re- 
sponds to the outstretched hand of God. For love 
which is genuine reflects the character of God Himself 
— warm, friendly, understanding, ready to sacrifice for 
another.” Again, Christian love “is a force causing 
men to seek the welfare of others, even at the sacrifice 
of his [sic] own life, if need be, even as Jesus sacri- 
ficed His life on the cross.” (Phyllis Newcomb Mara- 
marco, The Kindergarten of the Church, p. 10) 

The third and most important characteristic of the 
effective spiritual counselor is the ability to distinguish 
between the Law and the Gospel. This is no easy task. 
Martin Luther recognized the difficulty all too well 
when he suggested that we “place the man who is able 
nicely to divorce the Law from the Gospel at the head 
of the list and call him a Doctor of Holy Scriptures, for 





















The opportunity may come in a class discussion 
of the question “What do I want to be when I grow 
up?” The counsel of a wise teacher can help pupils 
recognize that their first calling will always be that of 
a Christian. At the same time, God may call them 
into any one of 10,000 or more occupations. But 
whatever their occupation, be it farmer, dentist, porter, 
or preacher, it can be lived out to the glory of God and 
the welfare of mankind. 

Again, the opportunity for spiritual counsel may 
come to the teacher as he meets Larry heading straight 


, for home after Sunday school, obviously skipping the 











without the Holy e attainment of this differen- 
tiating is impossible 

In spite of the d 
not afford to escape 
ency of man, including tf 
the freedom which the Gosp 
himself under thgslavery wh 
which Christ has 
aren’t pupils encoura§ 
is the best policy. This BPA 
It is selfish to be honest because it pays. The Christian 
rather endeavors to be honest because as a new creature 
in Christ he wants to be honest. 

Again, the Christian teen-ager does not drive safely 
because the life he saves may be his own. Rather in 
Christ he chooses to drive safely because this is what 
he wants to do, because this is one way he can reflect 
to others the unmerited love and grace of God which 
has come to him. 

The teacher-counselor who understands the rela- 
tions of Law and Gospel avoids motivating his pupils 
with comments such as “See how much Jesus loved you. 
Now you must love Him, too.” He realizes that a Chris- 
tian does not love because he must; he does not even 
love solely because he is grateful for having been loved. 
He loves because the Christ who redeemed him and 
dwells with him compels him to; because as God’s 
child it is in his nature to love. 

A Sunday school teacher is surrounded with oppor- 


tunities to be a spiritual counselor. All he needs is 
eyes to see and ears to hear. 
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put 


i pure and simple. 


pllowing worship service. What he says to Larry at 
Ris point may be very important. He can scare Larry 
reatening him with punishment and by backing up 
reats with God’s threats, both real and imagined. 
se the teacher can share with Larry his own rea- 
}for worshiping: a desire to glorify and praise God 
is love and forgiveness in Christ, an opportunity 
Brow in faith and Christian life, a way of witnessing 
d setting an example, etc. 
' But perhaps Larry’s real problem lies at home. 


» This suggests another opportunity for spiritual counsel, 


namely, contacts with the pupils’ families. The Sunday 
school needs the home, and the home needs the Sunday 
bl. Each needs to know what the other is contribu- 
b to the Christian education of its members, and 


#Ogether they need to explore means of training a gen- 


eration that sets its hope in God. Not the least of the 
avenues available for promoting such exploration are 
an annual visit by the teacher, preferably before he 
meets his new class for the first time. 

Sunday school teaching makes enough demands as 
it is. Why should I have to worry about the whole 
life of my pupils? Well, in the first place, because God 
has bothered to single us out to be spiritual counselors 
and has presented us as gifts to the church with the 
power to guide and teach His people. 

In the second place we bother to be spiritual coun- 
selors because the need exists for helping other Chris- 
tians “to grow up in every way into Christ” (Eph. 
4:15). The fulfilling of this need is precisely our job 
of teaching. 

And in the third place we bother because we do 
not stand alone in our calling. Undergirding and em- 
powering our every move are God’s promises of help, 
promises that lead us to say with Paul that we can do 
all things in Him who strengthens us. (Phil. 4:13) 


Why bother? One may as well ask, “Why teach?” 
Christian teachers are spiritual counselors. 
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By Robert L. Conrad, Instructor, 
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DEAR FRIEND: 

I’ve just heard that you’re teaching in a Sunday 
school. Isn’t it astounding that the Lord entrusts the 
teaching of His eternal truths to people like us? From 
experience I know what pains of prayer and thought 
you must go through to make your lesson meaningful 
each week. 

Oh, I know you’re given a lot of prepared materials 
written by people who know what they’re talking about. 
And I don’t just want to add more paper to the pile. 
But — if you don’t mind unsolicited advice — the way 
Jesus taught others might have something to say to us 
in our teaching. 

In studying the teaching methods of Jesus, we might 
notice first that Jesus didn’t talk over His pupils’ heads. 
He began where they were in their understanding. He 
talked their kind of language. When He called His 
first disciples to follow Him, He knew they were fisher- 
men who understood what it was to catch fish. So He 
simply said to them, “Follow Me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.” 

Jesus began where people were also in their under- 
standing of Holy Scripture. Jesus referred to the Scrip- 
tures by saying, “You have heard that it was said to 
the men of old .. .” and then He would build on this. 
He knew how important it is to begin where people are 
in their understanding of any subject. 

Furthermore, Jesus started with simple truths of 
everyday reality and then went on to teach generalized 
spiritual truths. And how that practice helped in teach- 


METHODS — 


OF THE — 





ing! For example, I wonder how much His disciples 
would have understood the different reactions in ab- 
stract terms. Instead He first told the story of the man 
with seed to sow and then described what happened 
to the seed in the various places where it fell. This 
was something His pupils understood because it was 
something they had observed. Obviously, our teaching 
will also improve as we find more and more ways to 
relate spiritual truth to the experience of our pupils. 

Next we might note that Jesus taught in a great 
variety of ways. One of the most common was that of 
telling stories. When a man asked who his neighbor 
was, Jesus didn’t tell him directly right away. Instead 
He told a story so simple and forceful that the man 
couldn’t miss the point. The story of the Good Samar- 
itan compelled the man to think for himself, and this 
always makes for good teaching. 

You and I can construct such stories. We can even 
put into a modern setting the same stories Jesus told. 
We had better be careful, though, lest we try to tell 
a story in so complicated a way that we hide the truth 
we’re trying to tell. Then we’ve lost the point. 

Jesus’ teaching was full of illustrations, too. And 
again notice the variety of these illustrations. See how 
simple and familiar they were! He talked about foxes 
and birds, kings and creditors, salt and light, fig trees 
and mustard seed, dogs and sheep, vineyards and fields, 
treasures and pearls, coins and keys, fathers and sons, 
weddings and funerals, bread and fish, and so many 











others. How strongly this suggests to us the use of 
things around us to make His truth vivid and real! 

Notice this, too: Jesus didn’t just refer to the things 
around Him. Sometimes He put the very object in 
front of His pupils. I’m sure you haven’t forgotten the 
day He heard His disciples discussing who would be 
the greatest in the kingdom of God. First He led 
a small child right into the circle where they were dis- 
cussing the matter so heatedly. Then He said, “Truly, 
I say to you, unless you change and become like chil- 
dren, you will never enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

Something like that also happened the day He re- 
ferred to the wheat field in front of the disciples and 
again when He pointed out the fig tree by the road. 
We need to stay alert and use our imagination to find 
such object lessons in order to teach God’s truth in 
a fresh and interesting way. 

Jesus asked a lot of questions, too. Remember the 
day that He asked His disciples what others were say- 
ing about Him? He was using the panel method that 
time. His disciples came back with several answers. 
Then Jesus narrowed His question down to what the 
disciples thought of Him, and Peter gave his mag- 
nificent answer. It wouldn’t have been Peter’s faith 


shining through brightly if Jesus had simply told him. 
Jesus wanted His disciples to think through the question 
and arrive at their own conclusions. 

I know it’s easier simply to state a truth. But this 
doesn’t do much for the persons we’re trying to teach. 








They don’t have to struggle with a challenge and put 
it in their own words when we supply all the answers. 

Jesus often aroused the curiosity of His hearers by 
making statements that had to be figured out. For in- 
stance, He didn’t merely announce His ascension. He 
began by telling the disciples that He was going where 
they could not go. This naturally caused them to won- 
der and ask questions about this puzzling statement. 
When their interest had been aroused He had a ready 
opportunity to explain what He meant. 

And Id like to mention one other thing that I think 
we would have noticed if we had followed Jesus and 
observed Him closely. Jesus made some statements 
that were exaggerated and almost humorous in order to 
get His point across. Remember the day He talked 
about not judging others? He said we should not try 
to take the splinter out of someone else’s eye before 
we had taken the plank out of our own. That’s worth 
a smile, at least. I wonder if we couldn’t use a little 
more of that kind of humor in our own teaching? 

Now I know that it isn’t possible to put down, in 
such a short letter, everything to be learned from Jesus’ 
teaching. Besides, I’m still learning myself. 

And, of course, Jesus’ main concern wasn’t to show 
us how to teach. His main purpose was to bring people 
back to life with God through Himself. That’s our 
main concern, too. But any and every way that we 
can use to make this life with God meaningful we 
might employ, as Jesus did. 


Sincerely, 
ANOTHER TEACHER 








° Typical of many churches facing up to the need 
D edicat ion of new for more adequate Sunday school facilities was the re- 


. ’ " cent dedication of a new education building addition 

E ducation Building to Emmaus Lutheran Church in South Bend, Ind. 
The $70,000 two-story brick building has 17 class- 

rooms which will be used for youth and adult activities 


cause of during the week as well as for Sunday school classes. 


said Superintendent 


, 


“Completion of the building,’ 


George F. Weber, “is the congregation’s biggest step 
forward since the erection of the 
church sanctuary.” The Rev. 

e Theodore Kleinhans is the pastor. 
id In South Bend Facilities of this kind take the 


congestion out of church base- 

ments and naves and make teach- 
ing with a minimum of disturbance possible. As Sun- 
day schools develop departmentally and encourage 
more small-group Bible study on the youth and adult 
levels, such facilities will become more and more nec- 
essary. 





The congregation celebrated the dedication of its new parish 
4 education facilities with a joyful service of thankful worship 
and a fellowship hour in the church basement. 


The new education building of Emmaus Evangelical Lutheran 
WD Church in South Bend, Indiana. 











In spite of myself I learned how and when to stop 
talking. 

Now, to some this may not sound like much; but 
to one who enjoys the verbal give-and-take of good 
conversation, this amounted to a major achievement. 
The interesting thing about this accomplishment is that 
in the beginning I had no idea that this would take 
place. Here is how it happened: 

Several weeks ago I began attending a series of 
classes for Bible class discussion leaders. The series, 
lasting five weeks, was designed and prepared by Don- 
ald Rosenberg, Executive Secretary for Parish Educa- 
tion for the North Wisconsin District, as a part of the 
Bible Study Advance program to encourage and in- 
crease group Bible study in our District. The classes 
I attended were held at Trinity Church, Wausau. There 


I learned how and 
when to stop talking 


By James W. Rogers 


were 19 men and women enrolled for this series from 
the several churches in Circuit 9, and it was conducted 
by Teacher Dennis Klug of Zion Church, Wausau. 
Without question this was one of the most stimu- 
lating and rewarding experiences that I’ve had in recent 
years. The guides for Bible study and preparation 
learned in this series are actually invaluable, whether 
one ever conducts a Bible discussion group or not. 
We learned, for example, that the truly effective 
Bible discussion leader only guides the discussion. 
He stimulates thought and exchange of ideas, thus 
permitting the class members to get more from their 
own Bible study through their personal contributions 
to the discussion. We learned to provoke discussion 
by asking thought-stimulating questions. We learned 
by doing, for each of us had prepared thoroughly for 
each class and so were eager to share the thoughts and 

































ideas from our homework and to get answers to our 
questions. 

And this is how and when I learned to stop talking; 
for once the class begins discussing the Word of God, 
all the discussion leader needs to do is to keep the 
discussion from wandering too far away from the sub- 
ject. This is most enlightening, proving again by actual 
experience the power of the Holy Spirit to reveal the 
truths of the Scripture to those who seek. 

We studied three books of the Bible in 
these five weeks: 1 Thessalonians, Philippians, 
and Ephesians. You might say this was a 
“crash program” in covering this much ma- 
terial; but the objective was to learn how to 
lead discussions, not to master any one of these 
books. In that, I believe, it was very successful. 


If you should have the oppor- 
tunity to take part in a similar 
Bible class discussion leaders’ 
class or to attend a 
Bible discussion class, 
don’t pass it up. I’m ” 
sure you'll find, as I 
did, that it is a 
wonderful experience 
leading to a_ better 
understanding of that 
precious gift of God 
to each of us — His 
holy Bible. 


Reprinted from the North 
Wisconsin Messenger 








Each pupil built a snow man, pasting 
three balls and a hat on a construction- 
paper background on successive Sundays. 


JANUARY 











Stars were placed on a pattern of a blue- 
bird this month. 


JULY 





















Each Sunday that the pupil attended dur- 
ing May a new star was added to a 
butterfly. The next year paper flowers 
were added to a large paper basket. The 
flowers were made rigid by using pipe 
cleaners or toothpicks for stems. 


MAY 


Pupils made small black ‘Bibles with red 
pages. Each Sunday teachers gave pupils 
a paper figure on which a Bible passage 
was written. Pupils pasted these on the 
pages. The book was completed only if 
a pupil had perfect attendance for the 
month. 


FEBRUARY 

































In the month of August, Five red apples 
were needed to fill a barrel. 


AUGUST 















































it systematically will be grati- 
fied with the results.” 

Well, suppose you’re a 
teacher who recognizes this 
responsibility, and you want 
to do something in the way of 
encouraging your class to bet- 
ter attendance. What can 
you do? 

In addition to inquiring into 
the individual’s reasons for 
spotty attendance and at- 
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SEPTEMBER 











Teachers supplied pupils with a large 
brown cross, and each Sunday gave pupils 
seals which were attached to the four 
ends. On the last Sunday (which was 
Easter) pupils placed a large lily in the 
center of their crosses. 


One year pupils added umbrella and 
robin cutouts, real pussywillow, and a for- 
sythia branch to a poster on successive 
Sundays. The next year patterns of eggs 
on which were written memory verses 
were added to a basket throughout the 
month. 


























Pupils pasted one of the parts of a puzzle 
made from a picture of Jesus on a paper 
background on each of June's five Sun- 
days. 


Colored leaves were given for attendance. 
These could be attached to a branch. 


This month pupils added ‘‘diamond" eyes, 
nose, and mouth to a pumpkin on suc- 
cessive Sundays. 


tempting to overcome them, 
there are devices which teach- 
ers as well as department 
heads can use to encourage 
regular pupil attendance. Over 
a period of two years the kin- 
dergarten teachers of Trinity 
Lutheran Sunday School, Me- 
dina, N. Y., used the “attend- 
ance eye-catchers” on_ this 
page in their year-round 
planned program: 
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Other departments of Trinity 
Sunday School use a more ma- 
ture type of project. The Junior 
department, for instance, used 
displays to maintain pupil inter- 
est in their lesson work and thus 
encouraged regular attendance. 
Mrs. Ernest Klatt, Junior depart- 
ment teacher, made a mission 
display for one quarter and 
a “Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me” chart 
for another quarter. The chart 
displayed the participation and 
achievements of the pupils in the 
various classes. In addition, the 











oe Pupils added a new kind of fruit to a 


basket each Sunday they were present or 
added new pictures to individual ‘Things 
for Which We Thank God” posters. 


Gaily colored tree bulbs and a star-deco- 
rated pupils’ paper tree. 
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Window decorations, changed fre- 
quently, give a feeling of freshness to 
the classroom and invite attendance. 


“Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me” charts stim- 
ulated attendance for one quarter in 
the Junior department. 


Imaginative bulletin boards can teach 
as well as create an interesting atmos- 
phere for pupils of all ages. 





rooms and windows were always 
decorated according to monthly 
themes. 

“Sure, these ideas are all right 
if you’re looking for gimmicks,” 
you might say. “But we want to 
build up habits of regular at- 
tendance on deeper foundations.” 
Of course you do. So do the 
teachers at Trinity. But while 
they’re building these deeper 
foundations they’re getting pupils 
to attend regularly! Just ask 
Esther Lottes, who sent in this 
report. 

















When parents of young 
children want you to 
suggest material for 
family devotions, you 


can heartily recommend 


MORE LITTLE VISITS 


WITH GOD 


This new book by Alian Jahs- 
mann and Martin P. Simon follows 
the pattern of the well-liked Little 
Visits With God, which sold over 
100,000 copies. 

Each of the 197 devotions in 
More Little Visits With God in- 
cludes an interesting, simply written 
story, discussion questions to high- 
light the spiritual truth, a suggested 
Bible reading for parents and older 
children, and a prayer. Delightful 
line drawings by Frances Hook il- 
lustrate the devotions and help 
young children identify themes. 

You can order More Little Visits 
With God from Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis 18, Mo. The 
price is $3.00. It’s a completely 
Christian birthday, wedding, anni- 
versary, or Christmas gift that par- 
ents and children will appreciate. 
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CHILDREN ADULTS 


By Frede Mortensen, M. D. 


Continuous Christian education is a matter of life 
and death! This is true for adults as well as children. 

A physician has daily contact with life and death. 
He knows that cells in the body are dying every minute. 
They must be replaced by new living cells. 

Where there is life there is growth — or at least 
replacement of dead cells. The person in whom cells 
die faster than they are replaced is dying. 

Our spiritual life is similar. The Holy Spirit gives 
life. But sinning weakens this new life in us. We need 
to be continually renewed by God. 

Spiritual renewal comes only through the power of 
the Spirit working through the Word. Jesus said, “The 
words that I speak to you, they are spirit, and they 
are life.” (John 6:63) 

But when will this power be most active in nourish- 
ing our inner life? We might stay alive spiritually sim- 
ply by hearing the Word on Sunday morning. But if 
this is our only contact with the Word, we have a star- 


vation diet at best. We can also read our Bibles at 
home. But how many of us do it regularly? And even 
if we do, how often it happens that we find ourselves 
merely reading words without making contact with 
God. The stimulation of other Christians in a Bible 
class can help us “hear” God speak to us in His Word. 

If we eat food that our body cannot digest, such 
food will not support our life. Food must be assimi- 
lated, turned into our own cells of living matter to re- 
place what we have lost. Discussion and comparison 
with other Christians is the process of digestion. The 
interaction with fellow Christians in a Bible class helps 
break down the food of the Word to elements which 
we can readily assimilate into our spiritual system. 

A person employed in almost any walk of life 
today will agree that he must continue learning his 
job. Every day people are discovering new materials, 
proposing new ideas, or suggesting new ways of doing 
things. These must be learned and applied. 











This applies also to Christians. Of course, spiritual 
truths do not change. The truths of 2,000 years ago 
are still true today. But society and its culture con- 
tinue to change. The application of Scripture is not 
easy in this modern age, when accepted standards and 
mores are being challenged. 

Most of us agree that Sunday schools, Christian 
day schools, confirmation instruction, Christian high 
schools, and Christian colleges are effective institutions 
of Christian education. Few question the necessity and 
value of Christian education for children and youth. 
But what about formal Christian education for adults? 
Important? Necessary? Our present parish education 
programs seldom say so even though it was to the 
adult Timothy that the apostle wrote, “The Hoty Scrip- 
tures . . . are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

When a child is taught how to draw a picture, he 
first learns shape and color. Later he learns shade 
and distance; then mood and idea to be transmitted 
to the viewer. At each step his understanding grows. 
At each step he learns that some of the things he did 
earlier were wrong. 

In the same way a Christian learns simple truths 
about Jesus. Later he learns more about God and His 
love. (This is like learning shade and distance in art.) 
As his spiritual nurture continues, the Christian learns 
of the temptations and problems of life and the con- 
tinuing need of God’s mercy. (He is learning mood 
and idea.) At each step of the way his understanding 
grows. 

A physician spends years learning his art and 
science. He then serves an internship in order to apply 
what he has learned. If he has learned well, it is likely 
that his work will be well done. But were he never 
to review what he has learned or to grow in new under- 
standings, he would in time become poor at his art and 
science. 

Furthermore, a physician wouldn’t check a patient 
once, find him to be sound, and then say that there 
is no reason for him ever to be checked again or that 
the patient need not maintain his health. Especially 
adults need to continue to supply their bodies with the 
proper vitamins, nutrients, and exercise. 


Similarly, a church can’t afford to make a thorough 
spiritual check on a member once, when he is 13 or 14, 
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and then leave the impression that the member need 
do very little to maintain his spiritual health. Our con- 
cern for him, and his own concern for himself, tells us 
he needs repeated checkups and continued consulta- 
tions and use of prescriptions. 

Long-term chronic illness in particular requires 
constant attention by both physician and patient. 
A rheumatoid arthritic must continually learn about his 
disease and, under the supervision of a physician, learn 
how to care for himself, or he will end up a cripple. 
A cardiac must learn what he can and can’t eat and 
what are his exercise limitations, or he will have 
a shortened life span. A patient with psychiatric ill- 
ness must, under the direction of a psychiatrist, gain 
insight into his own problem. 

Sin and its accompanying spiritual weakness and 
imperfection is a chronic problem of human nature. 
It requires ongoing attention. 

Adult Christian education has been slow in coming 
into most churches. What kind of adult department 
and program does your Sunday school provide and 
promote? What percentage of the adults in your parish 
are participating regularly in group Bible study? This 
is a concern of the total Sunday school staff as well 
as of the local board of education. Keeping people 
alive spiritually is an ongoing process that is not com- 
pleted at confirmation nor at any other point in life. 

“My people are destroyed from lack of knowledge,” 
says the Scripture (Hos. 4:6). Christian education will 
help God’s people grow and live by Word and Spirit 
as adults as well as children. 





FOR STAFF DISCUSSION 


1. What is our Sunday school doing for 
adult education in the congregation? This 
can mean much more than merely offering 
a Bible class that meets on Sunday morn- 
ing. How else might we provide more Chris- 
tian education for more adults? 


2. What are our Sunday school work- 
ers doing to grow in the knowledge of God’s 
love in Christ? Do they have enough oppor- 
tunity to talk to one another of their faith? 
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Words are the “buckets” we use 
to convey the truths of God to those 
we teach. If these buckets are 
empty of meaning, we don’t com- 
municate. But by filling the buckets 
with meaning we teach the spiritual 
truths they contain. 

Take the word “stewardship,” 
for example. Because nonreligious 
use of the term is rare, the word 
will be an empty abstraction for the 
pupil until we put meaning into it. 
Let’s see how we might do this. 

Most children are familiar with 
the account of Joseph and know 
how Potiphar put him in charge of 
his affairs. Referring to this story, 
we could point out that Potiphar’s 
house, his possessions, did not 
really belong to Joseph. Joseph 
was merely a “steward” over them. 

The next step is obvious. As Jo- 
seph was manager of Potiphar’s 
property, so we Christians also are 
only stewards, or managers, of 
God’s belongings. As Joseph had 
no right to misuse Potiphar’s pos- 
sessions, so we have no right to mis- 
use God’s possessions. Because 
God has created and redeemed us, 
it is His right to tell us how to use 
ourselves, our possessions, our 
money, our time. 

To a primary youngster the 
word “talent” is another “empty 
bucket.” Older pupils will under- 
stand it to mean innate abilities 
and aptitudes. But we can’t wait 
until a child has reached the senior 


By Alfred H. Ernst, pastor, Trinity Lutheran Church, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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department before leading him to 
dedicate his talents to Jesus. We 
might, for example, tell children 
that God has blessed them with 
voices and that God’s children can 
use this talent to worship Him. The 
whole idea of Christian vocation — 
of living for Jesus also in what they 
intend to become and do — can be 
planted at a very early age. 

What do our pupils understand 
by the word “treasure”? We need 
to relate this concept to what chil- 
dren are familiar with, such as their 
offerings. True, most of them re- 
ceive their offerings from their par- 
ents. Nevertheless their offerings 
come from God and are given to 
them through their parents. 

We can fill the “treasure bucket” 
up further for older pupils. Do they 


have paper routes or do baby- 
sitting? We can help them see that 


their earnings are a blessing from 
God, who has given them the treas- 
ure of sound bodies and healthy 
minds to earn money with. From 
these blessings they then ought to 
give generously to the Lord. 

In this connection the words 
“proportionate” or “percentage” 
giving and “tithing” come to mind. 
It might be well to confine our use 
of the term “tithe” to Old "Testa- 
ment giving habits. Today some 
adults are confused by the word. 
The element of, legalism is in their 
“tithe bucket.” But “percentage” 
or “proportionate” giving are pretty 









difficult terms for young Christians 
who may not have encountered 
these concepts in school. We can 
help to explain with words like 
“shared” or “part.” 

It may not be advisable to use 
“budget,” “fair share,” or “respon- 
sible share” in Sunday school at all. 
We can think of the budget as a 
spending guide rather than as a 
means of motivating Christian giv- 
ing. The terms “fair” or “respon- 
sible” share relate to our congrega- 
tional and district portion of the 
synodical budget. Its place in the 
Sunday school curriculum is highly 
doubtful. 

A misconception may be taught 
when we fail to teach that Chris- 
tians are responsible to the Lord 
for all their talents, time, and treas- 
ures. The youngster who gets 50 
cents a week allowance gives a dime 
to the Lord in Sunday school, an- 
other dime to the Lord in the church 
service, and then promptly “blows” 
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Christian use of money needs to be 
taught at an early age. 


















the rest on a show that afternoon, 
may get the idea that after one has 
done something for the Lord or the 
church, he may do as he pleases 
with the rest. We have to teach, 
and by the Spirit’s blessings seek, 
a total dedication of time, treasure, 
and talent in whatever way these 
are used. 

And what about the matter of 
time? Every individual, rich or 
poor, young or old, healthy or ill, 
gets the same amount of time each 
day, each week, and each year. The 
only difference is in the number of 
years that God allots to us. 

There is also a degree in the de- 
mands made upon our time; some 
of us have more control over the 
use of it than others. To say then 
that children have more time than 
we adults have is not altogether ac- 
curate. Perhaps we should say that 
we do or do not care to allot time 
for certain things. Time is a God- 
given blessing to be used for Him 
in ways pleasing to Him. 

Children need to be taught by 
precept and example that the Lord 
deserves a generous portion of our 
time for service to Him in His 
church. But how can children be 
given avenues for such use of their 


Our youth need to see education as a 
way to develop into persons more useful 
to God. 


time? Children are some of the best 
recruiters we have for Sunday 
school and VBS. Distribution of 
doorknob hangers, preparation of 
mission plays, singing in a children’s 
choir, and general usefulness to 
others are ways of serving God with 


our time. 
Sometimes we use the term 


“kingdom” or “vineyard” in dis- 
cussing stewardship. Are our pu- 
pils understanding us? Are we 
speaking of the local congregation, 
our synodical district, or Synod it- 
self, perhaps the visible church, or 
the body of Christ? Let’s be spe- 
cific. To do that we have to be 
clear in our own thinking. 

In teaching stewardship words 
and concepts we must also be sure 
that we are not instilling improper 
loyalties. For example, to convey 
the idea to do or die for “dear old 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church” and in 
the next breath to say that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
us” would be doing God’s word an 
injustice. 

There is a danger inherent in the 
teaching of stewardship that we 
must never overlook. Professor 


Harry G. Coiner of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, recently stated it 










The service of worship is a part of the 
stewardship life. 


very well: “In church activity we 
must watch what we are doing and 
pray for grace while we are doing it, 
else what we do can become quite 
irrelevant and irreverent. Our life 
in the church is always in grace and 
in faith. By God’s grace we are the 
church, and only in faith does what 
we do in the church please God.” 

Let’s apply that quotation to our 
situation. The primary task of Sun- 
day school teachers is to teach the 
way of salvation, which is by faith 
in the crucified and risen Savior. 
Stewardship, or the life of sancti- 
fication, is the result — and always 
the result — of our loving relation- 
ship with God through Jesus Christ. 
If this truth does not undergird our 
teaching of the stewardship life, 
pupils may fail to find the motiva- 
tion for practicing it. 

Christian teachers stand between 
God and blood-bought, impression- 
able human beings for whom He 
gave His Son. Teachers are the car- 
riers of God’s Word to His people. 
Let’s be sure that the “buckets” we 
use to convey His truth really ac- 
complish the task. Words can be 
empty or they can be full of mean- 
ing, and meanings can be pure or 
confused. 
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By O. A. Waech 





What makes a church grow? 


What makes a church grow? Reduced to its sim- 
plest denominator, the answer would be: the Holy 
Spirit working through the Gospel. But what conditions 
in a church are best suited to the communication of the 
Gospel and the free course of the Spirit? 

Dr. Richard A. Myers, executive director of the 
Bureau of Church Planning and Religious Research 
of the Church Federation of Chicago and the Illinois 
Council of Churches, spent 12 years trying to find out. 
He studied the statistics of 3,500 congregations be- 
longing to seven different denominations and came to 
these conclusions: 


1. The following factors bear no significant rela- 
tionship to church growth: size of congregation, en- 
rollment of Sunday school, membership of women’s 
or young people’s groups, a congregation’s mission 
budget, or how much it pays its pastor. 

2. But there is a relationship between average 
Sunday school attendance and the number of profes- 
sions of faith, Dr. Myers also discovered that the 
ratio of church school officers and teachers to the num- 
ber of church members correlated with church growth. 
Furthermore, evidence indicated that Sunday schools 
lose members because they cannot or will not serve 
them in Bible classes or groups small enough to make 
face-to-face confrontation, discussion, and exchange 
of ideas possible. A congregation grows when it de- 
velops new face-to-face groups. 

Here are some other findings Dr. Myers discovered 
in his research: 

— Fifty per cent of all Protestant congregations 
have fewer than ten teachers in Sunday school. 


— A church school with ten teachers will have an 
average attendance of 100, other things being equal. 


— People don’t like to associate in large groups, 
except in church, and not too successfully there. Most 
of the really important things happen in small, face- 
to-face situations. 





— The best way to evangelize is to assimilate 
before receiving into membership. 

— Whenever a class begins to level off in average 
attendance (even while enrollment is increasing), it is 
time to organize another class. 


Dr. Myers’ theses make it clear that the secret of 
church growth is the size of Sunday school classes. 
Small face-to-face groups mean more opportunity for 
confrontation with the Gospel for more people. Peo- 
ple are more readily drawn into the congregation that 
way. 

Dr. Myers conducted an experiment which sub- 
stantiates this. The experiment involved two groups 
of church schools. Whenever a teacher vacancy oc- 
curred in the one group, the class was combined with 
another in the same age bracket. By the end of the 
year, every combined class had dwindled away. Aver- 
age attendance was no larger than it had been in each 
of the two classes. 

In every department with two or more classes of 
the second group, an additional qualified teacher was 
added, and the pupils were reassigned to give all 
classes an equal number. At the end of the year all 
classes in these departments were the size of the orig- 
inal classes. 


Here, then, is one of the secrets of church and 
church school growth. Sustained growth demands an 
ever-increasing number of face-to-face Bible study 
groups led by trained teachers. 

The Board of Parish Education of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod is currently engaged in a 
three-year Train-Two program designed to provide an 
additional 7,000 Bible class teachers. [See October 61 
INTERACTION.] More classes and more trained teachers 
will make for more growth in other church school de- 
partments also. 

So multiply by dividing! Divide for the growth of 
both your church and church school. 
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By Earl H. Gaulke 


It’s Saturday night, Nov. 4, 1961. 
Tomorrow: Sunday school. So I turn 
off the TV, pick up my Bible, and 
read the lesson for tomorrow. I look 
at the pupil’s book and glance at the 
Quarterly. Doesn’t look like anything 
new there. Need any special materials 
for the Activity Packet? No, the Quar- 
terly doesn’t say so. Well, guess I’m all 
set for tomorrow. 

You say, “That isn’t me”? O. K., 
then try this one for size: You read 
your lesson from the Bible. You check 
the pupil’s book and Quarterly (Inter- 
mediate level this time). Approach? 
There it is, right in the pupil’s book. 
Better get it down pat. Underline. 

Next? The story. 
Better stick to the 


booklet version. 
Now — look at all 
those exercises! 


We'll have to race 
some to finish them 
all. Check all the 
references carefully; 
jot down the right 
answers in the mar- 
gins. Well, at least 
there’ll be enough 
here to fill the class 

BOE EI ERIE, period — and _ then 

some! 

Is there still another way to prepare for Sunday — 
a way that will add fresh interest and increased pleasure 
and learning to the class experience? In your planning 
try concentrating more on teaching the children instead 
of the lesson facts. 

How so? Well, let’s see how it might go if, for 
instance, you were teaching an Intermediate group. 
Look at that “Desired Outcome” or “Emphasis” head- 
ing again, and think of it in relationship to your pupils. 
In your mind’s eye, see them, one by one: Tom, with 
his serious face; Mary, the giggler; shy Bill and “cut-up” 
Harry. How can you help them “trust in Jesus as the 
Giver of all our material things”? What hookup with 
their own interests and needs can you make to lead 
them to the story truth? 


From this point of view, you prayerfully think back 
over the past Sundays’ sessions (aided, we hope, by the 
notes you jotted down after those sessions). As you 
reflect, you hit upon a cue: that time when, before 
class, Susan and Harry were comparing their notes on 
the allowances they receive from their parents and how 
they spend their money. How interested they were in 
that discussion! This may suggest a good approach for 
this Sunday’s story, you decide. 

And so you jot down: “Opening questions: Do you 
get an allowance from your parents? How much do 
you think you should get? Why? What do you spend 
it on? Do you think God should have any ‘say-so’ in 
the way we spend money? Why? Lead discussion to 
the conclusion: He gives us all we have. Then make 
transition to the story: As you hear (or read) it, try 
to find in it the answer to the questions: How does 
God expect us to use our allowances? . . .” 

Now you look at the study materials to see how 
they'll fit in with your plans. You pick out of the 
“We Study the Bible Together” exercise just the four 
questions that will fit the discussion you’ve planned 
for your class. You decide that you'll use the “The 
Lesson for My Life” exercise as a final summary. 

As you continue to jot down notes, you realize that 
you’ve discovered a new key to effective lesson prepa- 
ration — thinking of the needs, interests, and concerns 
of your pupils. You reflect that the editor of a teacher’s 
quarterly can, at best, only suggest procedures appropri- 
ate to the age level of your class. You’ve got to adapt, 
revise, or even reject portions of the procedures on the 
basis of what is best for your Johnny, Susan, and Karen. 

If you were simply an imparter of facts to an im- 
personal group, of course, it would be different. But 
you’re much more than that! You're a pastor (a shep- 
herd) to your flock. And from that point of view you 
can no more think of simply dishing out a printed les- 
son verbatim than the pastor of your church would 
think of simply reading a sermon from someone else’s 
sermon book. Sure you can get help from the printed 
materials, but you'll want to use them creatively rather 
than slavishly — putting your own thoughts, your own 
person, into your preparation and teaching; planning 
to deal with the real lives of the real and special people 
whom the Lord of the church has entrusted to you. 

By all means prepare next Sunday’s lesson by using 
the study and teaching helps, but don’t forget the peo- 
ple for whom you’re preparing. 








FINE PRINT 


ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER 
AND THE ROMAN CITIZEN 


By Wm. M. Ramsay. (Baker, 402 
pages, $2.95) 


THE CITIES OF ST. PAUL 


By Wm. M. Ramsay. (Baker, 452 
pages, $2.79.) Price for the two, 
$5.00. 


Baker Book House published a 
reprint of Ramsay’s The Church in 
the Roman Empire in 1954, and his 
Luke the Physician in 1956. Stu- 
dents will be happy to know that 
The Cities of St. Paul and St. Paul 
the Traveller and Roman Citizen 
are now to be had in reprint. Ram- 
say devoted much time to a careful 
study of the lands lying around the 
Mediterranean Sea. His writings 
have done much to explode the wild 
theories of historical criticism, cor- 
rect erroneous statements, delineate 
the background of Acts and the life 
of Paul, and thus to enhance the 
greatness of the apostle Paul. 

The cities described in The Cities 
of St. Paul are Tarsus, Antioch, 
Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra. The 
information on the cities is detailed 
and helpful for understanding Paul’s 
early ministry. The opening chap- 
ter “Paulinism in the Graeco- 


26 Roman World” is a fascinating 


study of Paul and his contribution 
to the world of his day. 


St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen is a life of St. Paul. 
Here Ramsay follows the thread of 
the Book of Acts, throwing consid- 
erable light on the text and giving 
many fresh insights into the life and 
work of St. Paul. While of special 
value to pastors and Bible class 
teachers, both of these paperbound 
books will be of interest to the gen- 
eral reader and deserve a place in 
the church library. A.C. M. 


THE ART OF PERSONAL 
WIT NESSING 


By Lorne Sanny. (Moody Press, 128 
pages, 39 cents) 


The author is president of the 
Navigators, a group of Christian 
men who have gained quite a repu- 
tation for themselves in personal 
soul winning. The subject is well 
covered. The use of memory verses 
and complete dependence on the 
Holy Spirit are emphasized and the 
various steps of winning are pointed 
out. Sunday school teachers and 
personal workers who study the 
book carefully and practice its 
methods will find it helpful. 


Elmer A. Kettner 


MATTHEW HENRY’S 
COMMENTARY 


Edited by Leslie F. Church. (Zonder- 
van, 2,000 pages, $9.95) 


The appearance of a one-volume 
edition of Matthew Henry’s famous 
Commentary of the Whole Bible is 
good news for conservative Chris- 
tian church school teachers. For 
generations Matthew Henry’s has 
been the most popular and widely 
used of all Bible commentaries. 
This new edition, condensed by a 
distinguished British churchman, 
puts into one volume the best of 
this devotional and popular set of 
six volumes. 

The commentary is still a very 
sizable work — 2,000 pages, 1,500 
words per page, or a total of about 
3,000,000 words. This considered, 
the book is a bargain. 

Although Lutherans are occa- 
sionally disappointed with the Re- 
formed interpretations (e. g., the 
Lord’s Supper), more often they 
will appreciate the strongly evan- 
gelical flavor of the exposition. The 
reader in any case needs to remind 
himself that this book is a revision 
of a work now almost 250 years 
old. 

If you’re looking for a good one- 
volume commentary on the whole 
Bible, you won't find one better 
than this. P. Ht. PP. 





“Thank you, that should save me at 
least ten minutes each Sunday.” 
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INTERACTION Holds Price Line 


As the second year of INTERACTION gets under way, 
INTERACTION is continuing its original subscription rate. 
How can this be? The editors and publisher believe that 
the worth of the magazine for lay church-school workers 
has been demonstrated and that this fall most parishes 
will order a blanket subscription for ALL members of 
their Sunday school staff. If your congregation hasn’t 
done so, you can help establish the future of this mag- 
azine by speaking for a blanket subscription at your next 
staff meeting. 
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Coming in INTERACTION 


“Introducing Children to Advent” 

“The World Around Our Children” 
“What Color Can Do for You” 
“Problem Solving as a Teaching Method” 
“Use Your Parents to Help You Teach” 
“Sunday School in the 50th State” 

“Help Them Hear the Mission Call” 





The lamp overlay is a sym- 
bol used by Bible Institutes 
of The Lutheran Church — 


Missouri Synod. 


Three members of Grace 
Lutheran Sunday School dis- 


cuss the school’s 
“Lamb Project.” 


Advent 


Few Sunday school teachers’ associations sponsor their own Bible institutes, 
but the Alton-Collinsville-Worden Assofiation of Southern Illinois has shown that 
it can be done effectively. 

Every fall since 1952 the ACW Bible Institute has offered a varied menu of 
courses designed to supplement leadership training courses taught on a local level 
earlier in the year. Last year 325 sttdents each took two of the nine courses offered. 
(Last year’s courses included: Geography of Bible Lands, The Church and Social 
Problems, Christian Worship, The Obristian View of Sex. At least one course 
in both Old and New Testament Bible $tudy, as well as one regular leadership 
training course are also oe A; fee of $2.00 a course covers expenses for 
all eight nights of the institute. “Wyuig 

Those who have attended the. ins Mute are enthusiastic in their praise of it. 
Not only does the school eqwip them for greater sefVice in the Kingdom; it also 
fosters a spirit of Christian concerfand feflowship among teachers in the three 
circuits. 


Miss Valerie Hurst of Peace Sunday School, Taft, Calif., sends a personalized 
report card home with her Nursery pupils each quarter. Her purpose is to give 
parents an idea of what the Nursery department of her Sunday school is trying 
to teach and how the children are responding to this teaching. In her report Miss 
Hurst tries to indicate the degree to which her children show interest in Bible 
stories, retain what they hear, participate in the singing of hymns, share what 
they have learned, show respect for one another, and how often the children were 
present during the quarter. There is also room on the report card for special 
comments by the teacher. In writing to INTERACTION on “Why I Give Report 


Cards,” Miss Hurst said, “I wanted parents to know that their child in our Nursery 
class is definitely learning the wonderful works of Jesus and His followers. They 
are not in Sunday school just to play.” 


Grace Lutheran Sunday School, Chicago, stimulated attendance in its Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior departments through the use of a “Lamb Project.” Dur- 
ing Advent last year each pupil in the three departments was represented by 
a plastic lamb moved closer to a manger scene for each Sunday that the pupil 
was present during Advent. The device may have been responsible for the 4-per- 
cent increase in attendance registered over the previous Advent. The project 
might be even more effective in a lower department. 








